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INTRODUCTION 

Fur  is  perhaps  the  oldest  international  commodity  produced  by  wild 
animals.  It  is  also  an  important  part  of  our  agricultural  development 
and  our  natural  wealth.  For  more  than  300  years  the  quest  for  furs  in 
North  America  has  pushed  forward  from  one  side  of  the  Continent  to  the 
other.  Untold  wealth  has  come  to  peoples  and  nations  from  this  great 
natural  resource,  and  since  the  supply  has  always  appeared  to  be  abundant, 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  that  day  when  nature  would  show  signs 
of  exhaustion. 

Today  the  United  States  does  not  produce  enough  furs  to  meet  more 
than  half  its  own  demand.  Twice  as  many  foreign  as  domestic  furs  are  now 
consumed  in  this  country. 

Although  the  stocks  of  wild  fur  animals  in  the  United  States  have 
been  greatly  depleted,  they  are  still  quite  large.  The  more  common  fur 
animals  are  not  in  immediate  danger  of  extinction,  but  the  finer  fur 
animals  have  been  reduced  so  low  that  commercial  quantities  are  negli- 
gible and  some  species  are  in  danger  of  extinction.  Nevertheless, 
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furs  are  taken  in  all  the  States  and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Even  in 
the  outskirts  of  such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  some  fur 
is  taken. 

FDR  TRADE  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 

The  lively  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fur  put  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  trappers  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Until  trapping  begins  these 
furs  have  not  cost  them  a  single  effort.  Speaking  generally,  fur  animals 
transform  uncultivated  and  otherwise  useless  materials  into  valuable 
peltries  without  expense  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  or  land- 
owners. They  are  doing  this  throughout  the  United  States.  Moreover,  sev- 
eral of  the  furry  tenants  of  the  land  are  useful  in  destroying  farm  pests. 
When  the  grain  and  hay  have  been  harvested,  farmers,  their  sons,  and 
tenants  take  down  their  traps  and  set  out  to  gather  unearned  increments  of 
fur.  This  annual  raw  fur  crop  in  the  United  States  is  worth  from  $100,000,000 
to  $125,000,000.  About  15  percent  of  this  amount,  or  approximately  $18, 750, 000, 
goes  to  the  fur  farmers  who  produce  silver  foxes  and  minks  in  captivity  and  a 
part  of  it  is  also  received  by  professional  trappers.  The  greater  portion 
60  to  70  percent  goes  to  farmers  and  farm  boys. 

During  the  past  five  or  ten  years  the  estimated  annual  catch  of  fur 
animals  in  the  United  States  has  been  exceedingly  large.  The  muskrat  take 
ranges  from  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  pelts;  the  opossum,  2,500,000  to 
3,000,000;  the  skunk,  2,000,000  to  2,500,000;  raccoon,  1,000,000  to  1,500,000; 
fox,  900,000  to  1,000,000;  mink  700,000  to  800,000,  and  so  on.  The  data 
suggest  that  domestic  production  of  raw  fur  at  the  present  time  is  at  least 
25,000,000  to  30,000,000  fur  animal  skins  per  year.  After  the  domestic  crop 
of  raw  furs  and  those  imported  for  1947  were  processed,  manufactured  into 
fur  garments  and  sold,  the  turnover  was  3425,600,000. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  MORE  AND  BETTER  FURS 

Everyone  generally  agrees  that  the  supply  of  wild  fur  has  decreased 
greatly  since  1910.  The  shrinkage  is  estimated  at  20  to  50  percent  during 
the  past  10  or  15  years.  A  review  of  fur  sales  recently  held  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  pelts  disposed  of  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  supply  the  American  trade.  Manufactured  furs  cost  much  more  now 
than  the  same  grade  of  furs  did  10  or  15  years  ago.  All  this  indicated 
that  the  demand  for  fur  is  far  greater  than  over  before.  Evidently  the 
time  is  overdue  when  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  and  improve  the  fur 
supply.  Trappers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  wearers,  possessing  in  the 
aggregate  a  tremendous  moral  and  financial  influence,  want  more  and  better 
furs. 

There  are  some  bad  practices  in  the  United  States  which  have  reduced 
the  number  and  quality  of  fur  pelts  harvested.  The  use  of  poison,  which 
kills  many  animals  that  are  not  found  before  the  fur  is  spoiled;  smoking 
animals  out  of  their  dens,  which  too  often  suffocates  them  instead  of 
forcing  them  out;  destroying  dens,  which  either  leaves  the  animals  without 
suitable  places  in  which  to  rear  their  young  or  drives  them  out  of  the 
locality  altogether;  trapping  too  early  in  the  fall,  which  catches  many 
animals  having  small,  unprirae  pelts;  trapping  too  late  in  spring,  which 
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destroys  pregnant  females  and  young  as  well  as  taking  pelts  which  have 
become  unprime  or  scarred.  These  are  some  of  the  more  common  undesirable 
practices. 

Wild  as  well  as  domestic  animals  on  the  land  require  food  and 
shelter,  and  while  the  farmer  is  providing  as  a  matter  of  course  for  his 
domestic  stock,  he  will,  if  wise,  be  mindfull  also  of  the  needs  of  his 
wild  tenants.  If  he  regards  his  barns  as  factories  for  producing  milk, 
meat,  and  wool,  he  may  as  well  consider  the  fox  den  in  the  hill  pasture 
and  the  one  in  the  big  hollow  sycamore  by  the  creek  as  fur  factories  and 
preserve  them  accordingly.  If  he  sells  only  his  excess  domestic  stock, 
he  also  will  cease  trapping  the  wild  "stock"  while  there  are  enough  fur 
animals  left  on  his  land  to  insure  another  year* s  fur  harvest. 

The  important  point  is  to  have  people  understand  the  possibilities 
of  increasing  their  incomes  in  this  way.  When  this  is  fully  appreciated, 
they  will  uphold  state  laws  that  forbid  the  use  of  smoke,  poison,  or 
other  chemicals  in  taking  fur  animals,  and  forbid  the  destruction  of  dens 
and  trapping  on  the  land  of  others  without  written  permission.  Such  laws 
are  already  on  the  statute  books  of  practically  every  State,  but  they  need 
stricter  enforcement. 

Too  many  improperly  handled  furs  are  received  in  the  raw  fur  markets. 
This  results  from  the  pelts  being  carelessly  removed,  either  through  lack 
of  knowledge  on  how  to  skin  the  animals  properly,  or  through  wasteful 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  trappers.  Poor  preparation  of  fur  skins 
brings  disappointing  returns.  Such  waste  can  be  reduced  by  following 
certain  methods.  To  warrant  the  current,  top-market  price,  the  fur  pelt 
should  be  prime,  properly  skinned,  stretched,  and  dried,  and  free  from 
dirt  and  excessive  flesh  and  fat. 

BREEDING  STOCK  PRODUCED  ON  FARMS  AND  REFUGES 

The -factors  thus  far  considered  for  increasing  and  improving  the  fur 
crop  have  all  been  along  the  line  of  conservation.  These  are  sound  con- 
structive measures  by  which  a  great  and  permanent  improvement  in  wild  fur 
may  be  accomplished.  We  know  in  what  region  to  find  the  best  foxes,  the 
best  muskrats,  the  best  raccoons,  and  the  best  of  every  other  species  of 
fur  animal.  Nearly  all  of  these  species  have  been  raised  in  captivity, 
and  although  only  two  or  three  have  actually  been  farmed  commercially, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  favorable  conditions  all  can  be 
produced  on  farms  for  distribution  on  State  and  Federal  lands  and  on 
private  lands  set  aside  by  agreement  with  the  owners,  where  the  animals 
will  be  fully  protected  and  from  which  they  will  spread  when  the  natural 
limit  to  their  abundance  has  been  reached. 

Just  as  State  game  farms  are  sometimes  needed  to  raise  and  distribute 
game  and  State  and  Federal  hatcheries  raise  and  distribute  fish,  so  should 
there  be  fur  farms  for  raising  the  best  furred  animals  to  be  found  on  the 
continent  for  stocking  preserves  for  the  benefit  of  trappers  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  fur  trade.  Hunters  and  poultrymen  will  be  inclined  to 
oppose  these  suggestions,  but  the  hunter  may  be  reasured  by  the  fact  that 
game  and  fur  animals  are  naturally  coexistent.  As  to  the  poultryman's 
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losses  due  to  fur  animals,  they  are,  in  the  main,  preventable;  the 
proceeds  from  a  few  fur  skins  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  fair- 
sized,  vermin-proof  chicken  run. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  natural  and  ordinary  food  for  fur 
animals  consists  mainly  of  materials  for  which  man  has  little  or  no  use, 
and  that  certain  of  these  animals  render  the  farmers  a  positive  service 
by  ridding  his  orchards,  field,  and  pastures  of  some  of  the  worst  pests 
infesting  them.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  project  to  increase 
and  improve  fur  animals  would  result  in  turning  useless  or  harmful 
organisms  into  valuable  peltries.  It  would  also  enable  the  farmer,  when 
the  regular  duties  of  his  farm  are  at  their  lowest  ebb,  to  reap  a  self- 
raised  harvest  of  fur  which  has  cost  horn  nothing  and  which  probably  has 
been  developed  in  his  service. 

SOME  WORTHWHILE  SUGGESTIONS 

There  is  still  a  crying  need  in  many  states  for  surveys  and  inven- 
tories to  be  made  of  fur-animal  populations.  If  the  fur  supply  in  this 
country  is  to  continue  at  its  present  level  or  increase  it  must  be  care- 
fully supervised  and  controlled  by  wise  laws  and  strict  enforcement. 
Unfortunately  fur  animals  do  not  pay  their  way  in  contributing  sufficient 
funds  to  adequately  finance  required  restoration  and  management  work  in 
practically  all  the  States.  However,  in  recent  years  impetus  has  been 
given  to  necessary  studies  of  fur  animal  production  and  improved  manage- 
ment measures  through  funds  made  available  to  the  States  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act. 

The  trapping  population  of  our  country  is  about  2,000,000.  This 
includes  those  who  purchase  trapping  licenses  and  resident  landowners, 
their  children  or  tenants  and  boys  under  15,  16  and  17  years  of  age,  who 
are  not  required  by  law  to  purchase  licenses.  Of  the  total  number  of 
Americans  who  engage  in  trapping,  750,000  purchase  licenses  and  pay  less 
than  $2,000,000  for  the  privilege. 

Hunters  in  this  country  outnumber  trappers  six  to  one  with  12,000,000 
of  them  purchasing  licenses  and  contributing  more  than  $28,000,000  in 
license  fees.  This  is  more  than  14  times  the  amount  received  from  trapping 
licenses  in  the  48  states.  Even  this  amount  is  not  adequate  for  adminis- 
tering the  wildlife  resources  for  license  feesfcurrently  being  raised  to 
meet  the  increasing  operating  costs.  In  the  leading  fur  producing  states 
where  the  crop  is  worth  from  $2,000,000  to  $10,000,000  annually  the  fees 
from  trapping  licenses  are  less  than  $100,000  per  State.  On  the  other 
hand  the  revenue  received  from  hunting  license  sales  in  the  five  leading 
states  returns  from  $1,260,000  to  $1,800,000  to  the  State  Pish  and  Game 
Departments.  The  comparison  is  striking  and  the  need  for  a  suitable 
remedy  is  obvious. 

The  problem  to  be  considered  is  how  can  more  revenue  be  obtained  by 
the  States  to  increase  and  better  manage  the  fur  resources.  Louisiana 
produces  more  furs  than  any  other  state.  During  the  past  15  years  the 
total  raw  fur  crop  in  that  State  was  worth  approximately  $75,000,000  or  an 
average  yearly  production  of  $5,000,000.  The  annual  revenue  received  from 
licenses  sold  to  trappers  and  fur  buyers,  however,  was  only  about  $26,000. 
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From  what  source  then  does  Louisiana  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  admin- 
ister its  fur  resources?  The  State  has  a  severance  tax  on  furs  and  col- 
lects annually  from  $65,000  to  $75,000  from  trappers  and  fur  dealers  who 
ship  furs  out  of  the  State,  In  addition  the  Department  of  wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  an  annual  income  of  $300,000  from  furs  taken  on  state  game 
preserves.  The  State  receives  $100,000  from  share  trapping  fur  animals 
on  State  Game  preserves.  Revenue  received  from  the  sale  of  alligator 
skins  and  grazing  on  these  State  lands  returns  an  additional  $15,000  to 
the  State,  making  a  total  annual  income  of  $211,000  for  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to  invest  in  financing  the  restoration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  State  fur  business. 

Fish  and  Game  Departments  interested  in  developing  and  increasing  fur 
production  who  are  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  would  do  well  to  study  the 
methods  used  in  Louisiana.  Not  all  of  the  policies  and  methods  employed 
in  that  State  would  be  applicable  to  all  other  states,  but  certainly  some  of 
them  could  be  adopted  to  advantage.  The  levying  of  a  severance  tax 
applicable  to  trappers  and  fur  dealers  who  ship  their  furs  out  of  the  State 
is  well  worth  considering,  for  in  Louisiana  it  is  the  major  source  of 
income.  Another  possible  method  of  obtaining  funds  is  to  establish  grad- 
uated license  fees  for  resident  and  nonresident  fur  buyers  or  dealers.  It 
seems  perfectly  fair  that  fur  dealers  or  fur  buyers  should  pay  one  fee  for 
purchasing  and  handling  up  to  1000  skins  and  a  higher  fee  for  handling 
5000  and  still  higher  for  say  10,000  skins. 

If  neither  of  these  suggestions  seem  practical,  then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  for  a  direct  appropriation  to 
finance  the  fur  resources  work.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  find  examples  of 
greatly  increased  returns  that  have  been  obtained  by  restoration  and  sound 
management.  The  revenue  coming  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  from  fur 
animals  contributes  materially  to  the  Stated  economy.  Therefore,  an 
investment  of  funds  out  of  general  State  revenue  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  fur  crop  on  a  high  plane  of  productivity  is  only  good  business. 

SUMMARY 

The  fur  crop  in  the  United  States  is  a  valuable  natural  resource,  and 
the  fur  trade  in  all  its  branches  is  one  of  our  important  commercial 
industries.  Few  people  outside  the  trade  itself  have  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  this.  One  realizes,  of  course,  that  it  represents  a  large  invest- 
ment and  a  huge  annual  turnover  in  money,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured 
products.  It  furnishes  gainful  employment  to  many  thousands  and  gives 
warmth  and  enjoyment  to  many  more  thousands. 

The  production  and  conservation  of  fur  animals  in  the  wild  during 
the  past  ten  years  have  not  only  kept  some  of  our  finer  species  from  utter 
extinction  but  have  insured  a  continuing  supply.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  limited  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  fur  trade  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  protection  and  increase  of  fur  animals.  Here  is 
an  industry  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  a  natural  resource  over 
which  it  cannot  exercise  any  direct  control.  Yet  trappers,  country 
collectors,  raw-fur  receiving  houses,  and  other  branches  of  the  fur  trade 
year  after  year  take  as  many  furs  as  they  can  possibly  get  with  only  the 
profit  motive  in  mind. 
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There  is  a  science  of  fur-animal  conservation,  which  is  specialized 
and  complex.  That  this  has  not  been  more  effective  and  efficient  in 
the  United  States  is  no  reflection  on  the  science  or  the  scientists,  but 
rather  on  the  public's  failure  to  back  them  up.  True,  fur-animal  science 
when  conducted  properly  is  costly;  but  it  more  than  pays  for  itself  in 
increased  value  and  security  of  wealth  which  it  strives  to  protect. 

However  much  the  American  public  nay  treasure  its  fur  animals  for 
the  garments  and  confort  they  afford,  it  shows  little  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  supply.  It  traps  without  discretion;  destroys  and  pollutes 
habitats;  considers  the  animals  "vermin,"  predacious,  and  too  competitive 
with  other  forms  of  wildlife.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  production  and 
conservation  of  fur  animals  should  be  inimical  to  maintaining  other  wild- 
life resources. 

Pur  animals  do  not  pay  their  way  in  contributing  sufficient  funds 
to  adequately  finance  required  restoration  and  management  work  in 
practically  all  the  States.  Our  trapping  population  is  about  2,000,000. 
Of  this  number  750,000  purchase  licenses  and  pay  less  than  $2,000,000  for 
the  privilege.  Hunters  outnumber  trappers  six  to  one  and  12,000,000  of 
them  purchase  licenses,  thereby  contributing  more  than  $28,000,000  in 
license  fees  —  more  than  14  times  the  amount  received  from  trapping 
licenses  in  the  48  states.   In  the  leading  fur  producing  states  fees  from 
trapping  licenses  are  less  than  $100,000  per  State.  Revenue  received  from 
hunting  license  sales  in  the  five  leading  States  returns  from  $1,260,000 
to  $1,800,000  to  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Departments. 

How  can  more  revenue  be  obtained  by  States  to  increase  and  better 
manage  the  fur  resources?  Louisiana,  the  largest  fur  producing  State  has 
an  annual  raw  fur  crop  of  $5,000,000.  Yearly  revenue  received  from 
licenses  sold  to  trappers  and  fur  buyers  was  only  $26,000.  From  what 
source  does  Louisiana  obtain  necessary  funds  to  administer  fur  resources? 
State  has  a  severance  tax  on  furs  and  collects  annually  $65,000  to 
$75,000  from  trappers  and  fur  dealers  who  ship  furs  out  of  the  State. 
In  addition  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  an  annual  income 
of  $300,000  from  furs  taken  on  State  Game  preserves.  State  also  receives 
$100,000  from  share  trapping  fur  animals  on  State  game  preserves. 
Additional  $15,000  comes  to  the  State  from  sale  of  alligator  skins  and 
grazing  rights  on  these  State  lands  —  a  total  annual  income  of  $211,000 
for  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for  financing  restoration  and 
management  of  the  State  fur  business. 

Other  State  Fish  and  Game  Departments  would  do  well  to  study  methods 
used  in  Louisiana.  Not  all  policies  and  methods  are  applicable  to  other 
states  but  some  could  be  adopted  to  advantage.  A  severance  tax  for 
trappers  and  fur  dealers  who  ship  furs  out  of  the  State  is  well  worth 
considering.  This  is  Louisiana's  major  source  of  income.  Graduated 
license  fees  for  resident  and  non-resident  fur  buyers  or  dealers  is  another 
source  of  obtaining  funds  to  develop  fur  resources.   If  neither  suggestion 
is  practical,  then  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  State  Legislature  for 
a  direct  appropriation  to  finance  the  fur  resources  work.  Revenue  cowing 
to  citizens  of  the  State  from  fur  animals  contributes  materially  to  the 
State's  economy,  therefore  an  investment  of  funds  out  of  general  State 
revenues  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  fur  crop  on  a  high  plane  of  pro- 
ductivity is  only  good  business. 
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